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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
I. WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR IT IN SCOTLAND. 


Ir is not to be denied that much doubt still 
lingers in the public mind—doubt not without 
a reasonable foundation—as to the desirability 
of any higher or university education for women, 
any systematic culture of their intellectual powers 
after school-years are over. On the other hand, 
it is still less to be denied that over the whole 
civilised world the means of higher education 
are now fully within the reach of all women. 
None who now care to avail themselves of their 
opportunities need ‘pine with regret or sicken 
in despair’ because the means of intellectual 
cultivation are beyond their reach; and this is 
peculiarly the case in regard to our own portion 
of the British Isles. So, while people are still 
debating whether the Scottish universities ought 
to be thrown open to women, it is true that 
the question whether women in Scotland are 
to have a university education or not is already 
settled, and settled in the affirmative. 

In regard to the prevailing prejudice against 
what is regarded as too much learning for women, 
we hope by-and-by to have something to say. 
Meanwhile, confining ourselves to facts, and to 
the facts of the case so far only as Scotland is 
concerned, we think a short account of what has 
been done here up to the present time for the 
higher education of women, may be found useful 
and interesting. These facts, so far as we are 
aware, have not yet been thus brought together, 
and are, we believe, not so well known as they 
ought to be by those most concerned. 

Casting our thoughts backwards, we find what 
we may regard as the dawn of higher culture 
for women in Scotland in a certain course of 
Lectures on English Literature, delivered in 
Edinburgh to a class of two hundred and sixty- 
five lady-students, by Professor Masson in the 
spring of 1868. This was the first thing of the 
kind ever attempted in this country. We believe 
it would be impossible to convey even to the 


most enthusiastic of lady-students nowadays, or 
to any one who did not personally experience 
it, any idea of the intense interest and delight 
produced by those lectures in the minds of those 
who listened to them for the first time. To 
many it was the opening up of a new world. 
It was the awakening to a new life, through the 
creation of new interests, and the stirring of 
faculties that had lain dormant for want of 
exercise. The interest and enthusiasm only 
widened and deepened in the following winter, 
when the Professors of Logic and Metaphysics 
and of Natural Philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity added their labours to those of the Professor 
of English Literature ; and classes in these three 
subjects were systematically taught. Thus the 
nucleus was formed of what is now known as 
the Edinburgh Association for the University 
Education of Women, an institution indebted 
alike for its foundation and its continued success 
up to the present time—apart from what is due 
to the disinterested work of the professors and 
the support of the students—to the untiring 
zeal of a few gifted and devoted women. Notice 
of its origin would be incomplete without men- 
tion by name of one of these who has passed 
away, Mrs Crudelius. Those who were con- 
nected with the Association in its early days 
know with what wisdom and energy she then 
guided its course ; and how, indeed, to her, in a 
great measure, it owed its very existence. 

We find, from the first published Reports of, 
their work, that the professors by whom the 
movement was inaugurated looked upon it very 
much in the light of an experiment; and it is 
interesting to learn from the same source that 
at the very first the experiment proved successful 
beyond the most sanguine hopes. The professors, 
who, as they confess, began their first sessions 
with dim forebodings—with ‘considerable hesita- 
tion,” one says ; with ‘the sense of a very obscure 
future,’ says another—at the end of these are 
found extolling in the highest terms the new- 
found powers of their lady-students. ‘With 


every disposition to be critical,’ says Professor o 
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Masson, ‘I found ample reason to conclude that, 
as regards my own set of subjects at least, there 
are in the community a sufficient number of 
ladies perfectly well prepared, by prior culture, 
by interest in the higher studies, by already 
formed habits of thought, and by persevering 
willingness, to take advantage of the most highly 
organised means of instruction accessible any- 
where within the country. There were members 
of the class in lecturing to whom one had to 
feel, quite as decidedly as in recollecting the 
superior students of a university class, that the 
best one was giving might have been a great 
deal better and yet not good enough.’—‘The 
answering at examinations of the working part 
of the class was very satisfactory, writes the 
Professor of Physics. ‘A considerable number 
passed with great credit, and there were a few 
whose answers could scarcely have been improved. 
I look upon the experiment as a very successful 
one indeed. A more attentive or intelligent class 
I have never had, nor—considering the small 
number of lectures into which so much had to 
be compressed—one in which the progress made 
was more marked.’—The Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics is even more laudatory still in his 
remarks. ‘I found, as the session advanced,’ he 
says, ‘that I had at the outset underrated the 
mental power and persistency of as able and 
zealous a set of students as I have ever had 
the good fortune to conduct. It became evident, 
as far as the results of a session could make it 
so, that women were not inferior to the other 
sex in capacity for psychological and logical 
education, and that they might be animated with 
the enthusiasm for these studies which Scotch- 
men so often show. The answers given by 
more than one at the examinations indicated 
wer not inferior to that of successful candidates 
or honours in mental philosophy at graduation, 
or at examinations for scholarships and fellow- 
ships. Some of the essays were very good, and 
in one or two the higher questions of mental 
hilosophy handled by Hamilton and Mill were 
omen with a firmness, acuteness, and intel- 
lectual grasp not excelled by the best students 
elsewhere.’ Continued trial during the seventeen 
sessions that have elapsed since these words were 
written has served only more fully to confirm 
the opinion then formed, that so far as intel- 
lectual ability goes, there is nothing to prevent 
a woman from studying, and studying success- 
fully, any of the higher branches of education ; 
and that—again to quote Professor Masson— 
‘Success in teaching women strictly and academi- 
cally can remain doubtful only to those who 
have not tried such teaching or seen it tried.’ 
Admitting, then, the existence of a body of 
lady-students able and willing for higher instruc- 
tion, let us see what the universities have done 
to meet this demand. Hampered as they are by 
legal restrictions, we find the Scotch universities 
have taken up towards the higher education of 
women a somewhat anomalous attitude. They 
ra oa indeed, the right of women to be 
taught in higher subjects, by extending to them 
the benefit of the examinations originally des- 
tined only for men graduates; but at the same 
time provide no means for teaching them. The 


nations printed certificates which testify to the 
work done ; but—except in the case of St Andrews, 
which created a special degree for women—they 
withhold the sited 4 dignity of the letters after the 
name, which would accompany the same certifi- 
cates if given to the other sex. Meanwhile, pend- 
ing the sure if somewhat slow march of legislation 
in the direction of university reform, we have to 
confess that private effort has accomplished much. 
Although, as we have said, no university in 
Scotland makes any provision for the teaching 
of women in preparation for its appointed ex- 
aminations, the deficiency is very well supplied 
by other means. 

In Edinburgh, there is an Association, under 
the direction of a Council consisting of ladies, 
—— and other gentlemen, and supported 
y the subscriptions of members, the fees of the 
students, and sundry donations and contributions. 
Provision is made by this Association for a course 
of instruction in Literature, Science, and Philo- 
sophy, the subjects embraced under the faculty of 
Arts in the university ; and its classes, of which 
there are seven annually, are taught by the 
professors of Edinburgh University acting on 
their own responsibility. To students who study 
in these classes, and afterwards pass a successful 
examination in a certain number of subjects, the 
university of Edinburgh grants a certificate ; 
while a higher certificate still, or diploma, as it 
is called, for proficiency in seven subjects is 
bestowed by the Association. In the examina- 
tions for these certificates, the same standard is 
required as for the M.A. degree in Edinburgh ; 
rok precisely the same examination papers 
are given. Thus, the diploma of the Association 
when taken in the same subjects is equivalent to 
that degree. 

An ociation of a similar nature, formed 
in Glasgow in 1877, is now known as Queen 
Margaret College—a name it took, with some 
changes in its constitution, about three years 
ago. The classes of this college, taught by the 
university professors, and intended to prepare 
the students for the examinations appointed by 
the Glasgow University, were originally formed 
with the same aim, and are conducted on much 
the same system as those of the Edinburgh 
Association. There are minor differences, indeed, 
which may be considered improvements or the 
reverse, according to the view held as to the 
absolute perfection of time-honoured university 
rules and methods, for they are all traceable to 
the fact that Glasgow appears to be less conser- 
vative than Edinburgh in regard to these. So we 
find Queen Margaret College admits modern 
languages into its curriculum of study; also, 
attendance by the student at the professors’ lec- 
tures is not, as in Edinburgh, a necessary qualifi- 
cation for the certificate examination. ence, 
there has arisen in Glasgow a system of tutorial 
and correspondence classes in connection with 
the professors’ classes and higher examinations, 
which would be superfluous in Edinburgh under 
existing conditions. 

Aberdeen, following in the wake of the sister 
universities, holds examinations for women and 
grants them certificates, It is, however, to be 
regretted that an Association modelled on those 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, which flourished there 
for some years, has dwindled away for want of 


rion to the successful students at these exami- 
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adequate support, although still preserving a 
nominal existence. 

The work done by St Andrews is by no means 
least in importance, and is peculiar to itself. This 
university holds annual examinations for women, 
not at St Andrews alone, and not in the United 
Kingdom alone, but also at specified centres 
all over the world: at Edinburgh and Eisenach, 
at Lerwick and London, at Barbadoes and Belfast, 
Paris and Pietermaritzburg, and numerous other 
places near and remote. And on the successful 
candidates at these examinations it bestows with 
their certificates the title of L.L.A. (Lady Literate 
in Arts). Books and subjects for these examina- 
tions are prescribed by the St Andrews Uni- 
versity, and the student may prepare anywhere 
and anyhow, if only she is able to present herself 
on the appointed day and hour at one of the 
examining centres and to write answers then 
to the paper of questions set before her. 

Thus, while the examinations of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen are only available for 
those who can be present in these towns at the 
appointed times, and in the case of Edinburgh 
are further restricted to those students who have 
studied under the Edinburgh professors in the 
classes of the Association ; St Andrews, by means 
of its widespread centres, extends its benefits to 
all sorts and conditions of women over the length 
and breadth of the land, or, indeed, of any land 
within a reasonable distance of one of these. 
We do not deny, by any means, the incomparably 
superior advantages of attending classes for those 
who are able to do so. Not only are there superior 
intellectual advantages to be obtained from the 
vivd voce instruction of one who is master of his 
own subject, but the effect of the social stimulus 
gained by with others in and 
intensifying intellectual effort, can scarcely be 
overestimated. But when all this is allowed, 
there remain to be considered the many women, 
cut off by conditions of time and space from 
attendance on any existing professors’ classes, or 
compelled by the exigences of domestic duty 
to study at home, if they study at all; and the 
work St Andrews does by means of its L.L.A. 
examinations has special reference to women so 
situated. It provides them with a knowledge 
of the curriculum of study pursued at a univer- 
sity ; and holds out an inducement to study in 
the form of a final examination, an inducement 
enhanced by the offer of an outer stamp on the 
work done, in the form of a degree or title. 
With this, in itself much, as its share in advanc- 
ing the work of higher education for women, 
St Andrews has remained contented. In St 
Andrews itself there is no association for uni- 
versity education, and there are no professors’ 
classes, nor does it provide any other means of 
preparation for its final examinations. The work 
of systematic preparation for the L.L.A. examina- 
tions, however, quite as important, from an edu- 
cational point of view, as the final examination 
itself, is provided for from another quarter. Cor- 
respondence Classes have been formed to supply 
just the right kind of help and stimulus most 
required by the solitary student. Of these there 
are various systems now in operation in Scot- 
land. ‘The pioneer of them all, however, was 
that known as the St George’s Hall Classes in 
Edinburgh, instituted more than eleven years ago 


to furnish preparation for the Edinburgh local 
examinations, and which now provides full means 
of instruction in all the St Andrews L.L.A, sub- 
jects. The plan pursued in teaching by corre- 
ype is this. By the tutor of the class, 
the reading to be gone through is divided into 
portions corresponding to the three terms of 
which the session consists, and these are sub- 
divided again into fortnightly parts. At the 
end of each fortnight, a paper of questions on 
the work done is sent to the student ; and at the 
end of each term, a general examination on the 
work of the term is set. These when answered 
are sent to the tutor, who returns their papers 
again to the students with full corrections and 
all necessary explanations. There is thus con- 
stant practice in examination; the regular ap- 
pearance of the papers is an incentive to regular 
work ; and with the tutor to refer to, the strug- 
gling student is not left unaided, with an insur- 
mountable heap of unsolved and, to her, appa- 
rently insoluble difficulties rising ever aiahes 
before her. Nowadays, neither place nor cir- 
cumstance can take any one beyond the reach 
of the post; and few women, indeed, of an 
intellectual capacity are so unfortunately plac 
or circumstanced that they cannot find, if they 
desire it, an hour or two daily for reading and 
study. When we reflect on this, it is easy to 
see the immense influence it is possible for the 
St Andrews examinations, when supplemented 
by preparatory correspondence classes, to have on 
the higher education of women in general. To 
the lonely daughters of the manse, dwelling per- 
haps in the Outer Hebrides, cut off by the gray 
sea, like the Phzacians of Homer, from busy men ; 
to the unwilling victim of the society life of our 
cities, whirled about in the weary search for 
leasure, and only able to snatch stolen half- 
sea for the satisfaction of the unquenchable 
thirst after higher things; to the hard-worked 
daily governess, with her time so occupied in in- 
stilling the beggarly elements of knowledge into 
the opening minds of her pupils, that her own is 
in danger of stagnating in the process; to every 
solitary struggler after knowledge and the nurture 
of the intellectual life—these examinations have 
come as an inestimable boon, bringing with new 
possibilities of mental growth and development, 
new life and new hope. 

Our facts, then, so far, show that the women 
of Scotland are now amply provided with facilities 
for higher culture, and that all over the country 
these facilities are bag taken advantage of. 
The students in the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
classes are yearly numbered in hundreds, and a 
due proportion of these pass away at the end of 
every session, graduates in all but the name. The 
candidates for the L.L.A. examinations are 
numbered in hundreds annually also, and last 
year nearly a hundred obtained the title. Never- 
theless, there remains widely diffused in the 
public mind a grave doubt as to the utility of 
such studies for women. For those who intend 
to make teaching their profession or to engage 
in literary work, it may now be conceded a longer 
and fuller education is necessary ; but in regard 
to the generality of women, to the wives and 
mothers of the future, the stays and props of 
domestic life, the public voice asks, what is the 
good of all this learning on their part? Are 
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they themselves, are our homes and our children, 
is the community at large to be the better for 
it or the worse ? 

Leaving, in the meantime, the facts to speak for 
themselves, we reserve our answer to this question 
for another paper. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER III.—A SEA-NETTLE. 


CaBLE went about his work as usual. He would 
not have to relight the lamp, as the boat was not 
at the station, but a castaway; however, he 
cleaned the lamp as usual and put the burners 
in order. Then he went into the cabin to clear 
away the breakfast and make all tidy, after the 
night. It had not occurred to Josephine to do 
anything. She was not accustomed to put her 
hand to menial work ; she expected to be waited 
upon. 

She half sat, half lay on the side of the vessel 
that leaned over, nearest the water, listening to 
the pleasant lap of the waves, with the glitter on 
her face from the sun reflected in the glassy 
water. She amused herself with watching the 
foam bubbles dance along, with wondering what 
the dark things were beneath the green surface 
that drifted by. Then she looked up and let the 
hot sun burn her face; she shut her eyes, and 
basked, or opened them to see the gulls and kitti- 
wakes hover and dart above. Then she put both 
her hands about her eves, and tried to distinguish 
whether that faint white patch far away in the 
blue were the moon or a ghostly cloud. The tide 
had risen, and occasionally the waves came up 
so high that her hand over the side dipped in 
the water, and she sought to catch the weeds that 
were floating on it. With her fingers hanging 
over the bulwarks, with salt drops falling from 
them, she sang the Mermaid’s air in Oberon. She 
was happy, domg nothing, inhaling the fresh sea- 
air, basking in the bright sun, 

Josephine Cornellis was the daughter of a 
gentleman of independent means, who lived in a 
villa or cottage near the sea at Hanford. The 
house was not beautiful, built of white brick, 
and square, but it was comfortable. It had a 
glass conservatory to the south before the draw- 
ing-room windows ; and oy garden, inclosed 
within tarred wooden boards, that went down to 
the seawall. Mr Cornellis lived in Rose Cottage 
with his unmarried sister and his daughter. He 
was a man of whose antecedents little was known. 
He had bought Rose Cottage some seven or eight 
—_ ago, and had come there with his sick wife, 

cause the doctors ordered her sea-air and the 
chlorine effluvium from the rotting seaweed. She 
had died there, a feeble, dispirited woman, whom 
few had got to know ; and the husband remained 
on, as widower, with the little daughter, whom 
he allowed to go much her own way. 

Mr Cornellis was suspected of having Jewish 
blood in him ; but no one knew anything about 
his ancestry. His true history was this. His 
great-grandfather, the first of the name, was an 
Austrian Jew, who came by his ap llation in 
this way. The Emperor Joseph II. issued an 


order that all Jews in his dominions were to pro- 
vide themselves with fixed surnames. Accord- 
ingly, the Hebrew Levis and Samuels and Isaacs 
chose for themselves the most flowery appellations 
they could invent, and became a Mountain of 
Roses (Rosenberg) or a Valley of Lilies (Lilienthal), 
or affected heraldic distinctions, as Redshield 
(Rothschild) or Golden Star (Goldenstern), or 
simply Stag (Hirsch) or Lion (Lowe). But old 
Moses Israel had not a lively imagination nor 
much ambition, and when summoned before the 
magistrate to have his name registered, he was 
at a loss what to call himself. ‘Come, old skin- 
flint, said the official, taking the pen from his 
ear—‘ come—the name.’ 

‘The name!’ stammered Moses Israel. 

‘The surname. It must be entered on the 
protocol. I have no time to waste on you.’ 

‘Surname!’ repeated the Jew, and put up his 
hand to his head. 

‘I see, said the magistrate, ‘you have a cor- 
nelian ring on your forefinger. Cornelian shall 
be your name, or’—— 

‘Or!’ Moses Israel accepted the appellation 
given him from his ring rather than risk the 
alternative. Austrian officials did not lose much 
time with a Jew in those days. So the son of 
Moses Israel called himself after his father, Levi 
Carneols, but came to England, where he softened 
the Carneols into Cornellis. He married an 
Englishwoman, and professed Christianity. The 

t-grandson of old Moses Israel was Justin 
ornellis. As his father was not well off, and he 
was obliged to do something for a livelihood, 
and as he had no love of hard work, he attached 
himself to a Missionary Society, and was sent 
about Asia and Northern Africa in quest of the 
Lost Tribes. He drew three hundred a year from 
this Society, and rambled about, sending home 
occasional Reports, pure fabrications, based on 
absolutely no facts, spiced with appeals to fana- 
ticism and piety. This lasted till somewhere in 
the Levant he caught the affections of a youn 
English lady, the daughter of a merchant, oll 
eloped with her, got married, and then threw up 
his position as missionary to the Lost Tribes. 

The relations of his wife were very angry at 
the marriage, and Cornellis did not get with her 
as much money as he had calculated on securing. 
Nevertheless, he got something—her mother’s 
portion ; and with her and her income, he settled 
in England, where he did his best to dissipate her 
fortune on his own selfish Pe He neglected 
his wife, and spent much of his time in town. 
She became a mother, and then her health gave 
way. She had not the —_ to bear up against her 
disappointments. She had idealised the earnest, 
handsome missionary ; and when she found him 
a sceptical, selfish man, her disappointment 
crushed her spirit. She lived on for several 
years, till her daughter Josephine was about 
twelve, and then died. 

Mr Cornellis was a man who knew human 
nature, or prided himself on knowing it; but he 
knew only its weaknesses. He held mankind in 
contempt, as something to be preyed on by the 
man who had intelligence. 

Associated with such a father, void of principle, 
it may be understood how Josephine could speak 
of herself as a derelict without anchor, light, or 
chart. She was a girl with natural warmth of 
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character and generous feelings; but they were 
blighted by the cold sarcastic breath of her 
father’s spirit, a spirit that sneered at kindli- 
ness, yet affected it in public; that made a mock 
of enthusiasm, yet pretended to it when likely 
to be profitable. 

For some time Mr Cornellis had cut himself 
completely adrift from all his old associates ; but 
as his means became reduced, he began again to 
court them, and resumed his cloak of piety and 
benevolence, as occasion served, much as an actor 
would put on his costume for the part he was 
to represent. 

here are hypocrites of all sorts in the world ; 
the most common kind is that which deceives 
itself. Those who belong to this breed are uncon- 
scious hypocrites, and no one would be more sur- 
prised than themselves to be stripped of their 
masquerade. But Mr Cornellis knew perfectly 
what he was about. He wanted something of a 
certain class of men, and he dressed his window to 
catch them. At home, he made no pretence to 
believe in the goodness of the articles exposed ; 
he scoffed at the fools who were caught by 
them. 

Josephine respected her father for his ability, 
but could not love him. He showed her little 
affection ; he ridiculed all exhibition of feeling. 

Her aunt was not an interesting woman. She 
was a butt for her brother’s jokes. A woman 
with a mind essentially commonplace, without 
taste, refinement, and ability. She was stout 
and plain. There was in her, however, a certain 
amount of honesty and kindliness. Josephine 
despised Aunt Judith because she was stupid. 
There was no one about her whom she could 
love. 

Richard Cable came up, took a bucket, turned 
it over, and seated himself on it, with his knit- 
ting, near Josephine. 

‘T have been watching a violet-coloured jelly- 
fish, she said languidly. ‘It opens and shuts 
like a parasol, and so works its way along; but 
how it can think to do this perplexes me, as it 
has no brains.’ 

‘There are certain to be jelly-fish where the 
water is shallow and warm.’ 

‘What an ideally perfect life they lead, floating 
when the sun shines, sinking when storm 
threatens,’ 

‘But, Miss Cornellis, it is not a good life at 
all for such as us—we must always keep up, 
never sink.’ 

‘And to drift with the tide,’ she said. 

‘This makes the difference between us and 
jelly-fish, said the sailor. ‘They go with the 
current, and we swim against the tide. God has 
withdrawn brain from the creature because it 
does not require one, floating as it does with the 
tide. Brain is needed only for those whose life 
is made up of effort.’ 

‘Yes, she answered, and laughed: ‘I suppose 
it is so. And yet, there is a luxury in having 
the consciousness of brain-power in one, and yet 
—swimming with the tide.’ 

‘That is not a luxury—it is a treason,’ said 
Cable. ‘Would you be a oa Miss Cor- 
nellis? Then choose only lukewarm and shallow 
water as your element.’ There was a tone of 
reproach in his voice. 


he was displeased at it, and pouted. 


‘Would you like a net, miss, and try to catch 
prawns?’ he asked after a pause. 

‘No. I want to bea jelly-fish for the nonce— 
do nothing, think of nothing, but enjoy the sun 
and the glitter of the water.’ 

Again a silence of some duration. 

‘Did you chance to see my mother and any 
of my little ones about, before you left Hanford ¢’ 
asked Cable. ‘Excuse my asking; but I have 
not seen them for ten days.’ 

‘No,’ answered Josephine. ‘I don’t know them 
by sight.’ 

‘There are seven,’ said Cable. 

‘So I have heard.—You have lost your wife 2?’ 

‘Yes. Poor Polly died ten months ago.’ 

‘Tell me something about the children,’ said 
Josephine. She lacked sympathy to hear con- 
cerning them. She — carelessly. She was 
vexed in her idle mood at being disturbed. She 
was in no way interested in the children; if 
they had been drowned, she would not have 
cared. 

‘It’s a funny thing for a man to do, to knit,’ 
she said sleepily. 

‘I knit for my babe; and I knit the love of 
my heart in and out with the wool, to keep the 
dear little feet warm.’ 

‘I suppose you are fond of it.—I hate babies.’ 

Cable said nothing. He looked at Josephine’s 
handsome face and wondered. He knitted a 
round, thinking, and then he said: ‘Some day 
you may have babes of your own, and then you 
would like them to have a thousand feet, and 
to clothe all the little feet in socks knitted out 
of your heartstrings. You would give them 
everything you had; you would love them so 
dearly.’ 

‘I cannot understand you. Are you talking 
Chinese 

‘No—the language of nature.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose it isso, Cats and dogs, and 
I have no doubt also jelly-fish, love their young. 
As the brain gains, there is less of this animal 
affection. My father is a very clever man. He 
does not care much for me. You see, I am of 
no use to him, 

‘He not care for you !’ 

‘Oh, he cares for me, because he has the trustee- 
ship of my mother’s little fortune. You must see, 
Mr Cable, disinterested affection is, and must be, 
irrational. That, I should think, was obvious to 
the meanest capacity.’ 

Cable continued his knitting. Her words 
troubled him, and his hand was unsteady; he 
dropped a stitch. : 

Josephine had her eyes half-closed, watching 
him, and a smile twinkled on her ~~ She 
was amused at him, he was so simple. He loved 
his children, he had little brain. Then she 
laughed out. 

Cable raised his bright blue eyes and met hers. 
He did not speak; but he questioned the occa- 
sion of her laugh with them. He had a sus- 
picion that she laughed at him. ; 

‘I only want one thing to make me quite 
happy, she said. ‘I was thinking of some 
chocolate creams I left on my dressing-table. 
Do you know that when I have been missed, 
Aunt Judith will eat my chocolate creams, and 
so console herself for my being drowned ?—What 
is there for dinner to-day ?” 
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‘Salt pork. I have nothing else.’ 

‘It is well Aunt Judith is not here. She 
would be more troubled at having salt pork, 
than at being cast away on a sandbank.’ 

* You do not speak respectfully of your aunt.’ 

*I do not respect her, 

‘I wish, miss, said Cable, ‘you would promise 
me, when you are on shore, that you would 
look at my little ones.’ 

*O yes; I will carry them bonbons; but I 

ve you fair warning that I shall not fall in 
ove with them.’ 

Richard Cable’s brow was troubled, and his 
hands would not make the stitches right. He 
laid the little sock aside, and folded his rough 
brown hands round his knee. He was a man 
who thought a good deal. Isolated from all 
companions for every alternate fortnight, except 
only from the tiresome, stupid boy who was no 
associate, he lived much in his own thoughts. 
In the lightship he had time on his hands, time 
in which to think; and perhaps the nature of 
his occupation, perhaps natural proclivity, had 
made of him a man who lived an inner life, a 
quiet, serene-souled man, who had never known 
a greater trouble than the death of Polly, his 
young wife, whom he had married when she was 
Sg and he hardly one-and-twenty. At sea- 
side places, where there is much fishing, the men 
marry early. He had loved his Polly warmly, 
placidly, not passionately, There had been no 
cross-currents in his courting; all had gone 
smoothly to marriage; and since marriage, the 
course had also been smooth till the great break- 
down ten months ago. He was a God-fearing 
man, with a simple, childlike trust and faith ; 
and he was a kindly man to all around him. 
Though he grumbled about the boy Joe who 
was associated with him, he was considerate of 
him, and gentle with him, sparing him hard 
work, and careful to speak no unseemly word 
before him. Joe looked up to him as a dog to 
its master, with a hearty devotion; and his 
parents were inclined to joke him about his 
references to Master Cable’s opinions, as though 
they were infallible. 

en Richard’s fortnight was out, and he 
came back to Hanford, no man could be happier 
than he, as he sat with the baby on his knee, 
and put his rough finger into its mouth and let 
it try its new tooth on it; with the six other 
little girls round him, all fair-haired, with clear 
complexions and blue -_ But though he 
dearly loved them all, and made most fuss with 
the baby, the eldest, Mary, sat nearest his heart. 
She was called after his dead wife; and there 
was a look about her eyes and something in all 
the upper -_ of her face that made him think 
of Polly. He took her to walk with him, but 
did not speak much. He was a silent man, 
thinking his own thoughts. These thoughts were 
of a simple order, and the revolution in his brain 
was by no means excentric; but now he was 
brought in contact with a young girl who belonged 
not only to a different social sphere, but to a 
distinct moral and mental order; and against 
his will, she exerted a powerful disturbing influ- 
ence on his mind. He did not understand her; 
he was uncertain whether she spoke out the real 
feelings of her heart ; or whether she dissembled 
with him, and affected a callousness which she 


did not actually feel. He looked long and steadily 
at her, trying to read her charaeter. She felt his 
eyes on her, and every now and then half-opened 
her lids and looked at him in reply to his gaze ; 
then he started and turned his fond away with 
a sensation as if he had received a shot. 

‘ How long is it since your father died?’ asked 
Josephine, sitting up and putting on her hat. 

He paused a while to gather his thoughts before 
he replied, then he said quietly, gravely, without 
a muscle changing in his face: ‘I have lost him 
since I was an infant. I do not remember 
him!’ 

‘What did he die of? Was he drowned at sea?’ 

*T do not know that he is dead,’ 

‘Not dead!’ She opened her beautiful brown 
eyes in surprise. ‘Where is he, then ?’ 

*T do not know.’ 

‘How droll! Why does he not live with your 
mother and you ?’ 

He paused again—a dark colour mantled his 
brow and temples. ‘He deserted my mother.’ 

‘And you have never been after him ?’ 

‘No.’ He moved uneasily. 

‘Nor would I—unless he had money.’ 

Cable stood up and ~— the deck with his 
head down. He raised it now and then and 
looked over the sea to the horizon. He was 
wishing that a sail were visible. He became 
uneasy at being cast away on a sandbank with 
this girl. Her presence disturbed the equanimity 
of his mind. He was attracted by her, yet she 
repelled him. He pitied her, yet he feared her. 

resently he came up to her, and she raised her 
brown eyes to him to ask what he wanted. He 
bent his away. ‘Look into the water,’ he said a 
little roughly. 

‘The water is falling ; I can see through to the 
sand.’ 

‘Do you see yonder yellow mass floating by ?’ 

‘Yes—like a ghostly spong 

‘Do you know what it is? 

‘A sort of jelly-fish.’ 

‘It is a sea-nettle.’ 

‘A plant? 

‘No; a living being. If you were to touch it, 
it would sting you, perhaps paralyse you. I have 
known bathers in deep water who have encoun- 
tered one of these harmless-looking creatures, and 
the touch has deadened their nerves, so that they 
have sunk as lead and never came up again 
alive.’ 

‘It is a pretty thing, too, with its long fila- 
ments. You hinted that there were human 
beings like jelly-fish.’ 

‘There are. What I say, I think. And 
there are human beings, even beautiful young 

irls, like sea-nettles. The jelly-fish have no 

eads; they do not hurt. The sea-nettles have 
no hearts ; they sting and kill.’ 

‘And I!’ laughed Josephine, ‘I am one of the 
latter! You are not complimentary. I have not 
hurt you—at least I have had no intention of 
doing so.’ 

‘The sea-nettle has no thought of hurting 
the bather; its touch palsies without its having 
spiteful purpose, simply because it don’t consider 
the feelings of those it encounters,’ 

Her face became grave, and she turned it 
abruptly away towards the sea. 

He continued his walk. Then he went into the 
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cabin and fetched his telesco He looked 
intently in one direction ; Josephine looked over 
the bulwarks in another ; he at the far off, she at 
the near—the ebbing tide and the drifting weed 
and living creatures in the shallows. Then he 
came across to her. ‘I am sorry I spoke rudely,’ 
he said. 

She turned her face. There were tears in her 
eyes, perhaps of mortified vanity. She put out 
her hand to him. ‘Do not be afraid to touch me,’ 
she said with a forced laugh; ‘I will not hurt 
you. I would not do so for a great deal. I dare- 
say Iam hard. I am unhappy. I trust no one; 
believe in nothing; have no love, no hope. I 
will not sting. Tell me the truth always, how- 
ever T hate lies.’ 

Then he stooped and touched the tips of her 
fingers with his li ‘I pity you infinitely,’ he 
said. ‘You must find some one or something to 
love, or you will be lost.’ 

His voice was so kind, his manner so deferen- 
tial, such genuine, hearty compassion streamed 
out of his honest eyes, that she was softened. 
‘I will come and see you sometimes,’ she said ; 
‘I will see your mother and the children. I 
will try to get interested in them, and get out 
of myself, and away from the hateful atmo- 
sphere that surrounds me at home.’ Then she 
laughed. ‘Mr Cable, throw me a rope now 
and then, and haul me out of the shallow water 
in which I live, and where I shall become a sea- 
nettle.’ 

‘With God’s help, I will do what I can,’ he 
said gravely, and put his hand to his cap, as 
offering a salute. 


TEMPORARY STARS. 


Tuer appearance of a new star in the midst of the 
great nebula in Andromeda offers a fitting oppor- 
tunity to say a few words on stars of a similar 
character which have from time to time blazed 
forth in the heavens. Although the appearance 
of a new star is unquestionably a marvellous 
event, the existence of stars whose light varies is 
a well-known astronomical fact. Patient observa- 
tion of the heavens during many centuries has 
shown that there are hundreds of such stars ; and 
every year is adding new members to the already 
lengthy list. The great difference between vari- 
able and temporary stars is, that in the case 
of the former their period and maximum and 
minimum brightness are known. In other words, 
continued observation reveals the fact that 
an ordinary variable star changes from greatest 
brilliancy to least brilliancy in a certain definite 
time, different for different stars, and attains 
and fades to, though it may be with slight 
irregularities, a certain definite maximum and 
minimum brightness. It is therefore possible, 
after these points have been determined, to pre- 
dict with tolerable success the conduct of the 
star during a longer or shorter period, according 
to the accuracy of the observations. There are, 
it is true, variable stars which display the most 
remarkable eccentricity. The most wonderful 
object of this class is a star in the southern 
heavens situated in the Keyhole nebula, and known 
as Eta Argus. To give full particulars of this 
star would occupy too much space ; suffice it to 
say, that from being a comparatively faint object, 


it —— increased in splendour, till, after pass- 
ing through numerous strange fluctuations, it out- 
shone Canopus, and was su d only by Sirius. 
It remained thus brilliant for some time; but at 
length faded away till it was lost to almost all 
eves and now shines as a star barely visible to 
the unaided vision. Stars of this class form, 
doubtless, a kind of bridge between the more 
regularly variable stars and those which suddenly 
blaze forth in the heavens. 

In looking back over the history of temporary 
stars, we are struck first with the rarity of t their 
appearance, and next with the very meagre 
accounts of them which have come down to us, 
Though there are said to be frequent references 
in the Chinese annals to the appearance of these 
objects, the first historically recorded account of 
such an event occurred in the year 125 B.c. We 
may infer, without much risk of error, that 
princes and potentates, with a characteristically 
undue sense of their own me type looked 
upon this object as blazing forth some event in 
their own petty career. It had, luckily, a more 
useful and lasting effect, for Hipparchus, an 
astronomer of the school of aie was led 
by its appearance to construct the first recorded 
catalogue of the stars. Over and above this fact, 
we know little or nothing of it; and doubtless 
had it not come down to us associated with the 
name of Hipparchus, its memory would long since 
have sunk into oblivion. The next star which 
blazed forth in the heavens was seen in the year 
389 a.D., and was situated near the brightest 
star in the constellation of the Eagle. We know 
nothing of it, further than that for three weeks it 
remained as brilliant as Venus, and then gradually 
faded away till it became quite invisible. 

But the two most remarkable of these tem- 
porary stars appeared in comparatively modern 
times, and have been described to us by the two 
celebrated astronomers, Tycho Brahé and Kepler. 
No stars of equal brilliancy have appeared since, 
and in looking back on them, the student of 
astronomy cannot but regret that the means of 
observation were at that time so meagre that we 
have only the bare account of their varying 
brilliancy and the time they remained visible. 
The former of these stars appeared in the con- 
stellation of Cassiopeia in the year 1572. Tycho, 
in describing its ——— tells us that on the 
night of the 11th November, in returning from 
his laboratory to his dwelling-house, he found a 
number of country-people gazing at a star which 
he was sure did not exist half an hour before. 
The star when first seen equalled in brilliancy 
Sirius and Jupiter, two of the most lustrous 
objects in the heavens, and gradually increased in 
splendour till it rivalled Venus, and was quite 
visible at noonday. It began to fade in the fol- 
lowing month ; and in March 1573, though then 
very much fainter than when discovered, it was 
still a fair first-magnitude star, being as bright as 
Aldebaran, the most brilliant lumimary in the 
constellation of the Bull. During the next 
twelve months it gradually faded, till at length it 
became quite invisible. No star can now be seen 
in the position referred to as occupied by it ; but 
some years ago, a minute star was discovered near 
its place, and where one was not hitherto known. 
From the fact that stars of a similar character to | 
that of 1572 are reported to have appeared in an 
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approximate position in the years 945 and 1264, 
some astronomers would have us believe that a 
variable star having a period of somewhat over 
three hundred years exists in this part of the 
heavens. If so, we may not have long to wait 
for another apparition of this most remarkable 
object. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that if the star appeared as suddenly as Tycho 
would lead us to aiom, there is great improb- 
ability that it is periodically variable. 

Thirty years after the disappearance of this 
object, another star blazed out in the constellation 
of Serpentarius and remained visible for about 
three months. It is said to have rivalled Tycho’s 
star in splendour; but as it was not favourably 
situated for observation, we have a very meagre 
array of facts concerning it. It is known as 
Kepler's star, having been described to us by 
that astronomer. 

Passing over the apparition of one or two stars 
too unimportant to be noticed, we come now to 
the temporary stars of modern times. Here we 
have a great advantage over the old astronomers, 
for they, in dealing with temporary stars, could 
record only their brilliancy, duration of visibility, 
and facts of a similar kind ; but since their time, 
we have had placed in our hands the telescope 
and the Psa the former enabling us to 
watch a star long after it becomes invisible to the 
naked eye ; the latter giving us valuable informa- 
tion on the changes in progress in its physical 
constitution. Both of these instruments have 
been employed with success in observing the 
temporary stars of recent times, and especially is 
this the case, as regards the spectroscope at least, 
in the observation of the star which appeared in 
1866 in the constellation of the Northern Crown, 
and which is technically known as the Blaze Star. 
The Blaze Star was not, strictly speaking, a new 
one, as it was already known to astronomers. 
The younger Herschel in 1842 gave it as of the 
sixth magnitude ; and Argelander in 1855 noted it 
as about the tenth—the object in both cases being 
invisible to the naked eye. We have therefore 
good reason to believe that it was originally 
variable. However, in 1866 it suddenly increased 
in splendour, and when first noticed, on the 12th 
May of that year, was of the second magnitude. 
It retained its splendour only a very short time, 
for on the 24th of the same month it was invisible 
to the naked eye. In August it again revived 
slightly ; but since that time it has been irregu- 
lar ecreasing. 

uring all these fluctuations, it was carefully 
examined both with the telescope and the spectro- 
a. but especially with the latter. What, then, 

id the spectroscope reveal regarding it? It 
revealed beyond a doubt that the sudden increase 
in brilliancy was caused by an intense glowing 
of the hydrogen gas existing in the vaporous 


‘envelope surrounding the star. All stars are 


surrounded by an envelope consisting of the 
jvapours of the materials—though not necessarily 
jof all the materials—of which the stars themselves 
are composed, These vapours, though intensely 
jhot, are cool when compared with the intenser 
heat of the star itself; they therefore absorb 
‘more light and heat than they emit, and when 
the light of a star is examined with a spectro- 
scope, this absorption makes itself known in the 
long, narrow, rainbow-coloured band known as 


the spectrum, by the presence of delicate dark 
lines or gaps, which are per ndicular to the 
length of the spectrum, and which indicate that 
a certain definite part of the light is absent. 
Each vapour has in any given spectrum its own 
characteristic dark lines. But the hydrogen lines 
in the spectrum of the Blaze Star, instead of being 
dark, were bright. In fact, the whole extra light 
of the star seemed concentrated in four bright 
lines, which were referred to the elements 
nitrogen and hydrogen. The brightness of these 
lines indicated that, from some unknown cause, 
the hydrogen gas existing in the vaporous en- 
velope of the Blaze Star had become so intensely 
heated that it burst out in a sudden excess of 
light, which, to us, converted the star from a 
faint to a conspicuous object. 

Of the actual change we can form no concep- 
tion. Even of the ordinary changes in ay sto 
in the vaporous envelope of our own sun we have 
but the faintest idea. Hydrogen gas forms, we 
know, the chief constituent of those glowing 
vaporous masses known as the solar prominences. 
These prominences are shot up from the surface 
of the sun with the most remarkable rapidity to 
a height varying from a few thousand to a hun- 
dred thousand miles. They change in a most 
astonishing manner. Lockyer quotes an instance 
in which he saw a prominence of glowing 
hydrogen gas twenty-seven thousand miles high 
disappear totally in ten minutes! Yet these 
tremendous outbursts, with which the imagination 
can but inadequately deal, cause no appreciable 
difference in the light and heat emitted by our 
sun, How unimaginably tremendous, then, must 
have been the outburst in the Blaze Star in 
Corona—so tremendous, in fact, that were the 
same event to occur in our own sun, we are safe 
to say that every planet in the system would in 
an instant be converted from its present solid 
state to incandescent vapour. 

The only other important temporary star which 
has appeared in modern times was discovered in 
the constellation of the Swan by Professor Schmidt 
of Athens on November 24, 1876; but as to give 
any particulars of it would simply be repeating 
with slight additions and differences what we 
have said about the star of 1866, we shall con- 
clude with a few remarks about the star which 
re some time ago in the Andromeda 
nebula. The Andromeda nebula itself is seen as 
a faint misty patch, plainly visible on a clear 
moonless night to the naked eye; almost in 
the centre of this object the new star appeared. 
It did not attain any great brilliancy, even 
when brightest it was not visible to the unaided 
vision, As soon as the star appeared, the question 
arose, was it situated in the nebula or between 
the nebula and us? Had we not been possessed 
of the spectroscope, we should have been unable 
to answer that question conclusively. Spectro- 
scopic examination, however, showed that the 
spectrum of the star and that of the nebula were 
similar, and as the spectrum of the nebula is a 

eculiar one, there does not remain the slightest 
voubt that they are physically connected, But 
the apparition of this star has conclusively settled 
one great astronomical question. A popular 
theory of stellar nebulw constantly appearing in 
text-books is, that they are island universes— 
galaxies similar to our own situated far out in 
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space, This theory, though strongly negatived by 
only nebula which, strictly speaking, did fall out- 
side of the evidence was this one in Andromeda; 
for, while the spectroscope indicated that it was 
composed of countless stars, the most powerful 
telescopes were unable to reveal with certainty 
any of these objects. This circumstance, taken 
in connection with its great apparent size, seemed 
to give some ground for supposing that it might 
be a universe similar to our own—though pro- 
bably infinitely larger and more complex—situ- 
ated far out in space. From considerations too 
lengthy and complex to be stated here, the 
appearance of the new star in the nebula is 
inconsistent with such an idea, and proves beyond 
a doubt that the nebula itself is situated within 
and forms a part of our own system. 


HIS FIRST ACTION. 


PERMISSION to solicit leave to Europe at the close 
of the great Mutiny struggle, in which the fate 
of our Eastern empire hung so long tottering in 
the balance, was no sooner accorded, than I 
hastened to forward an official application for 
furlough, which was in due course acceded to. 
My health was much broken, and I needed change, 
for I had been almost continuously on field-service 
for several years: among the ague-laden swamps 
of Burmah, I had assisted at the storming of the 
far-renowned cathedral of Buddhism, the Shoey 
Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon; I had served with 
the expedition to the Persian Gulf; and last, but 
far from least, had hastened under Havelock, the 
soldier-saint, to the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison ; and shared in those droughty marches, 
when the earth was as a sheet of brass, and the 
sun poured down like a flood of molten lead, 
which waited on the crowning triumphs of the 
forces under Sir Hugh Rose. 

Arrived, after a long absence, at home, I found 
that sickness eagerly pursued me still; and 
obedient to my doctor’s advice, was quickly 
banished from the din and dust-whirl of London 
to recruit in the more bracing atmosphere of a 
northern watering-place. How different the 
sights and sounds of the little haven from those 
to which I had been so long accustomed: the 
blue sea swelling in its might, speckled with 
red-sailed fishing-boats, winging their way towards 
the Dogger Bank, the tides ever ebbing and flow- 
ing obedient to the influence of the moon; the 
rock-fanged shore, with its relics of saurian 
monsters, telling the tale of times which followed 
hard upon chaos; the shrieking of the wild sea- 
mew too often fleeing from the crafty wiliness of 
Cockney sportsmen—these and the countless other 
sights familiar enough to those who go down 
to the sea in ships, or stand upon its beached 
margent, observant of the wilderness of waters, 
were yet strangely unfamiliar to me, who had 
known so long far other sights and sounds—the 
voice of neighing steed, the trumpet’s clang, the 
roll of red artillery, as the noise of battle hurtled 
through the air. 

Seated one afternoon upon the pier, inhaling 
the fragrance of the free brine-laden air, I was 
watching somewhat intently the games and 
gambols of a number of fisher-boys, who, while 


the tarred ropes lay idle, chased one another along 
the low parapet which was its sole protection 
on the seaward side; yet I failed not to take 
note how a - elderly man of military bearing, 
who looked like a veteran of some mark and pre- 
tension, had descended the little flight of steps 
by which the pier was approached from the 
principal street of the ruddy roofed town, and 
commenced to pace to and fro with a soldier's 
measured tread. By-and-by he seated himself 
at the further extremity of the bench I occupied, 
and raised his voice in threatening rebuke, chid- 
ing the venturesome lads, whose horse-play he 
deemed fraught with danger ; and as the urchins, 
desisting, slunk one by one away, the old officer 
turned himself and thus addressed me: ‘You 
would never believe, sir, how frequently I find 
it necessary to save those boys from the certain 
consequences of their recklessness in racing about 
upon this parapet. The drop on the far-side is, 
as you may see, pretty considerable, and sooner or 
later one of those youngsters is tolerably certain 
to lose the number of his mess, if such folly be 
persisted in. And then regarding me for a 
moment somewhat intently, he continued: ‘May 
I ask, sir, if you are in the service ?’ 

‘Just home on sick-leave from India,’ I replied, 
‘seeking to re-establish a constitution somewhat 
undermined by fifteen years’ constant service in 
the tropics, during the last five of which I’ve 
hardly known what it was to be in canton- 
ments.’ 

‘Nor could you have come to a better place for 
the purpose,’ rejoined my companion. Then sud- 
denly examining his watch, he rose, bowed, and 
with erect carriage, moved to the end of the pier, 
reascended the steps, and passed into the town. 
Curiosity being somewhat roused as to this inter- 
view, I ventured to make inquiries of my land- 
lady, and found in this latest addition to my 
acquaintance, a soldier astute and gallant, one 
indeed no less renowned than General Duncombe, 
with whose name I was very familiar, as that 
of one whose work had been well and bravely 
done amid the clash and bicker of the soldiers’ 
fight at Inkermann. Nor was it forgotten in the 
recital of the general’s numberless virtues that he 
was kind to the poor and needy, and that he had 
a hand open as day for melting charity. 

A short time atter the conversation I have just 
related, I was strolling idly one morning along 
the cliffs, watching the lapping and curling foam, 
as the waxing tide chafed and fretted the smooth 
surface of the golden sands, when I descried 
the form of my old friend of the pier appa- 
rently intent on the movements of a pair of bay 
horses which a groom, riding one and leadin 
the other, was urging to lave their vell-iapel 
limbs in the invigorating and sun-crested waves. 
Anxious to atone for any shortcomings on the 
occasion of our former interview, I eagerly availed 
myself of the opportunity thus afforded me of 
acknowledging, in the punctiliousness of m 
accost, the respect and admiration which I felt 
for the veteran and his brave martial deeds. 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ I said, raising my hat as 
I approached him. ‘I feel that I ought to apolo- 

ise’—— 

. ‘Not a word, sir—not a word,’ interrupted the 
general, ‘You see, sir, 1’m obliged to carry out 
watering-order parade under my own eye, now 
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that I’ve left the army ;’,and as he drew himself 
erect and took a comprehensive glance around 
him, he continued : ‘What a grand coast this is, 
sir! Do you observe how busy nature has been 
between here and yonder purple headland, notch- 
ing and clipping out bays and inlets innumerable, 
around whose m recesses the salt sea’s blue 
tongs gaily such bright sunny mornings as 
ese 

No road, I was quick to find, lay more open 
to the general’s heart than a genuine admiration 
for the beauties of his native county ; and I am 
convinced that it was due no less to the accidental 
association of fellow-soldiers not wholly unwilling 
to fight their battles over again, than to the sym- 

thy with which I ever regarded the general’s 
Regus eulogies of the Yorkshire coast scenery, 
that the acquaintance between us so rapidly 
warmed into friendship. 

Time passed on, and I was made welcome in the 
little sanctum of the old-fashioned house adjoin- 
ing the cliff—long since replaced by more modern 
and pretentious ‘apartments’—whither General 
Duncombe had removed such household gods as 
a long and varied military career had enabled 
him to collect, when he quitted the service conse- 

uent on a severe wound received at Inkermann. 
oungest and only survivor of seven brothers, 
all of whom had been engaged in the naval or 
military service of their country—the elder ones 
active participators in the events of the giant 
struggle with Napoleon—he had ranged above 
the chimney-piece, in order meet, the swords and 
medals of this band of heroes, who had sunk to 
rest, some victims to the pestilence which ever 
dogs the footsteps of armies ; others, again, on the 
y battlefields, or in the deadly breaches of 
ortresses of the Peninsula; while the remains 
of yet another, beneath the waters of the great 
deep, where never burns the sun nor ever sound 
is heard, await the moment when the sea shall 
give up her dead. And it was here that he 
would now and again talk with me about the 
past, telling stories of Napoleon, whom he had 
el to guard on the far-away rock of St 
Helena, of our own Great Duke, under whom he 
served—a callow stripling—during the occupation 
of Paris; and of the stern and obstinate combats 
which preluded the yielding of the Khalsa king- 
dom. But of warfare more recent, of scenes in 
which he had borne a part so honourable that 
his name had been familiar as a household word 
to every reader of the story of the Crimea—of 
these, I observed he never spoke. 

Sometimes, too, we rode together, taking long 
er over the undulating wolds, with their 

istant glimpses of the towers of York, the 
waters of Humber sparkling beneath the slanting 
rays of the afternoon sun, amid relics of times 
far distant as those when the savage chased the 
buck and boar through the dank eolitudes of the 
adjacent forest, or chipped his flint and fashioned 
rude vases of clay beneath the shelter of some 
smoky hut. And on one such occasion it was 
that I determined, if possible, to break through 
the rigid rule of silence, which, on matters con- 
nected with his last campaign, the general seemed 
to have imposed upon himself. Nor, in so doing, 
was I prompted by mere motives of idle curiosity, 
for I was anxious to hear, from the lips of one 
who could tell it well, what manner of men 


those Russians were who strove so stoutly to 
save the stronghold of their Czar; nor was I 
the less interested because the day was —. 
men said, and that no distant one, when Cossac 
and sepoy sentries would confront one another 
on the Oxus. 

‘You stir u 
mayne,’ replied the general, in answer to an 
appeal that he would enlighten my ignorance 
as to matters Crimean, of which, by reason of 
being engaged all but continuously on Eastern 
fields while the great struggle on the Black Sea 
littoral was progressing, I was, pardonably enough, 
less informed than the mass of my countrymen 
—‘you stir up bitter memories of a loss I sus- 
tained in the untimely death of a fine young 
fellow whom I had destined to be to me as a 
son, but of whom the fortune of war robbed me; 
or rather,’ he added, ‘I should say, whom the 
Almighty saw fit to remove “ere wickedness 
could alter his understanding or deceit beguile 

nd as, through the evening air, we gen 
fided to me the narrative of the loss of his protégé, 
by which it was easy to see he had suffered at 
least as keenly as from the wound which induced 
his retirement from the service. 

‘Ceasing to command my regiment on pro- 
motion to major-general,’ he commenced, ‘I 
returned home from the Cape, and established 
myself at Ferrybridge, a somewhat decayed resort 
of fashion, compared with the queens of modern 
watering-places, such as Brighton or Scarborough 
yonder, or even as resuscitated Bath; pluming 
itself, nevertheless, as is the wont of those who 
have known better days, upon the regard in 
which it once was held, and speculating, Micaw- 
ber-like, upon something turning up, under whose 
fostering impulse it might rise another phoenix 
from its ashes, To lovers of nature, however, 
its attractions were manifold; for here, with 
no niggard hand, her gifts had been bestowed. 
Neither wealth of blossomy umbrage—nor visions 
of gray cliff covered with lichen, shooting up 
through garments of greenery—nor purple masses 
of mountain far removed—nor the reflection of 
a thousand variable pleasant lights out of the 
sky upon the waters of the distant estuary, were 
wanting to the manifold perfections with which 
Ferrybridge was dowered by nature. And yet, as 
a lover of sport longing for the music of hounds, 
and opportunities for “captivating the timorous 
trout in the streamlet blithe,” I quickly found 
it wise to shift my base of operations—to quit 
the club with its weary whist and prosy reciters 
of oft-told tales, and establish myself in country 
quarters within easy reach of the town. And 
here it was that I first made the acquaintance 
of poor Charlie Howard. The Howards were my 
only near neighbours—Mr and Mrs Howard, two 
daughters, and an only son—and so it came about 
that acquaintance soon merged into friendship, 
and friendship ripened into intimacy. Charlie 
and I became inseparable. Destined for the 
university, it was not long ere he confided to 
me his ardent yearning after the vicissitudes of 
a military career, Tall and well knit, with eyes 
that seemed like eagles’ to dart their light into 
the light of the sun, in his temper timidity had 


no place, and enterprise was strong within him, 


bitter memories, Colonel Tre-— 
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Ever in the first flight when we rode to hounds, 
his was certain to be the fullest creel when, at 
the close of day, we forsook the velvet margin 
of the purling trout-stream. Nor can I hold 
myself guiltless in that I fanned the flame and 


_added fuel to the fire which already burned 


bright within him. It was I who stimulated 
his ambition, speaking ever of the bubble repu- 
tation, while decrying home-keeping youth and 
their homely wits; and verily, have my 
rew: 

‘Meanwhile, as the crisis drew on, excitement 
increased ; the Angel of Death hovered so nigh, 
men said, that the sound of his wings even smote 
on the ear ; all the youth of England were on fire, 
and Charlie’s entreaties waxed more and more 
urgent. By-and-by, the Guards departed for 
Malta, and, as you may remember, the sovereign 
herself bade them God-speed from the balcony of 
Buckingham Palace. Poor Charlie’s feelings were 
wrought to the highest pitch; he would take 
no refusal; his importunities were backed but 
too urgently by my own. Consent was at last 
reluctantly given, and my influence procured him 
a commission. Months passed away. At length, 
while the army still lay at Varna, certain changes 
on the headquarter staff enabled the commander- 
in-chief to offer me the command of a brigade, 
and I hastened to embark. The very ship which 
was to convey Charlie from the depot to the 
headquarters of his regiment was the one in 
which I was provided with a passage. How 

en are the recollections of that voyage, and 

ow riveted in the memory; how i the 
interest wherewith his unfamiliar associations 
were invested in Charlie’s unaccustomed eyes! 
Corunna with its tragic yet imperishable story ; 
Trafalgar and its fatal bay; the rock-fortress 
key of the Straits, “where Europe and Afric on 
each other gaze;” the giant cone of Etna scin- 
tillating in the morning’s sun; and by-and-by, 
the Fior del Mondo, as its children call Malta, 
with frequent forts frowning above each creek 
and harbour, bristling with guns and mortars, 
and guarded by sentries ever watchful. And 
brief as was the halt we made, we managed to 
visit the grand old cathedral of St John the 
Baptist, beneath whose high altar are treasured, 
it is said, the keys of Acre, Rhodes, and Jeru- 
salem, ere pursuing our voyage through the 
AXgean, and sighting the plains of Troy and the 
sepulchral mounds of classic heroes.—But I must 
hasten my story. 

‘It was the night before the battle of the Alma 
when we joined the army; and amid all the 
confusion caused by the flank-march from Eupa- 
toria, it was with infinite difficulty that we at 
length found Charlie’s regiment. I hurriedly 
introduced him to his colonel, with whom I had 
fought on other fields; and with a warm hand- 
shake, we parted, my boy and 1; for I was eager 
to find the brigade whose movements I was to 
direct on the morrow ; and as, amid the tentless 
host, I pursued my way, seeking ever and anon, 
from some wayworn straggler, tor directions by 
which to find the portion of the position of 
which I was in quest, my thoughts were of the 
morrow’s battle as of another glorious record to 
be emblazoned upon the colours of British regi- 
ments ; for I was all too confident to give admit- 
tance to a thought of fear for him I had just 


uitted, whose hands were to bear aloft for the 

t and, alas! the only time the Queen’s colour 
of his co I thought of him indeed, but 
joyously ; or to-morrow he was to receive the 
onged-for baptism of fire ; and I looked forward 
to the time when next I should press his hand, 
and see the light of battle in his eye, proud 
that upon his maiden sword should sit laurelled 
victory ; but I never thought of that which I 
really saw——— But I am anticipating. 

‘Swiftly the night passed away, not silent, 
indeed, yet without alarm; and beneath the 
earlier beams of a golden sun—for many to rise 
no more—the army, as though at some great 
review, pursued its forward march. It was noon 
as we drew in sight of the dense masses of Russian 
troops garnishing the plateau, into which merged 
the steep knolls which rose abruptly beyond 
the further bank of the narrow stream. Grim 
batteries stood in the intervals which separated 
the heavy masses, and I could see that they 
lacked not such support as squadrons of Cos- 
sack horsemen could afford. Puffs of musketry 
marked the progress of the French advance as 
they swarmed the face of the rugged crags which 
lay in front of them; and it was no long time 
ere the sharp and ringing roll of musketry and 
the ceaseless roar of artillery were heard on every 
side as the battle joined and both sides fiercely 
fought. But to you, familiar with the sights and 
sounds of war, there is no need to describe the 
onward progress of the action ; the veil of smoke 
now dense, now lifting awhile to disclose swift 
glimpses of nodding plumes and gleams of bur- 
nished arms ; while above all raged an ear-deafen- 
ing, ceaseless roar, lest some sweet sounds of 
mercy and pity might chance to be heard amidst 
the clamour. 

‘The battle was fought, and won, though the 
Russians might still be seen withdrawing in 
masses across the plain, ere I felt free to ride 
in quest of Charlie Howard. Slowly amid gullies 
dotted with wounded and dying, and the knap- 
sacks and accoutrements of the flying foe, my 
horse picked his way over elastic ture yielding 
Sonentl his tread, too carefully, indeed, for me, 
who longed to see my boy and inquire how it 
had fared with him, and give him joy that his had 
been the good fortune to carry a colour on such 
a well-fought field. And as, intent on this object, 
I rode, the groans of the dying falling on a 
scarcely heedful ear, my eye caught sight of a 
group apparently engaged in removing the body 
of an officer from the colour, which was imbrued 
with his blood. As I drew nigh, mingled feelings 
of doubt and alarm were converted into hideous, 
ghastly certainty, for he lay there—the object of 
my search, the boy who was to have been to me 
as the son of my old age—lifeless, yet beautiful 
he lay, young, gallant Howard ! 

‘Fortunate, indeed, was it for me that the 
active duties of a command amid stirring scenes 
such as those which in rapid succession ensued 
—the immediate movement across the Katcha 
and the Balbek ; the transfer of our operations to 
the south side of Sebastopol, and the occupation 
of Balaklava ; followed as it ere long was by the 
stunning catastrophe of the great cavalry charge 
—left little time for the indulgence of excessive 
grief. But when, after Inkermann, I was com- 
pelled to quit the service and become a man of 
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then indeed I found that “sorrow ends 
not when it seemeth done.” It is easy for men 
to counsel and speak comfort, quoting wise saws, 
such as, “What’s gone and what’s past help 
should be past grief;” but the day is yet far 
distant when I shall cease to remember the 
tenant of that nameless grave in the far-distant 
Chersonese.’ 

Ere long, as health improved, I removed from 
the little haven on the shores of the beautiful 
bay, nor was it long before I was able to resume 
the active duties of my profession and return 
once more to the gorgeous East. But I never 
forgot my kind old friend the general, nor the 
story which had saddened his later life. And 
when, as recently, I revisited my old haunts, 
and, after long years, paced again the pier where 
first we met, remembrances of the brave old 
soldier, who lies in the adjacent cemetery, were 
vividly stirred within me. 


SACCHARINE FROM COAL-TAR, 
BY AN ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


CoaL-TAR, since it was discovered to be the source 
of an almost unlimited variety of those very 
beautiful colours known generally under the name 
of ‘aniline dyes,’ has yielded so many strange and 
new substances under the searching scrutiny of 
the numerous investigators whose attention these 
brilliant colours have attracted—much in the same 
way as the gaudy flower attracts the busy bee— 
that no one is surprised to hear that another won- 
derful discovery is announced. And yet, who 
would have dreamt of obtaining sugar from a sub- 
stance so uninviting as coal-tar? and such sugar 
too! Nothing shown at the recent Edinburgh 
Exhibition by the Greenock sugar manufacturers 
—excellent though their exhibits at the farther 
end of the main hall were—could equal it. 
Here are some of its properties. It is a white 
crystalline powder, easily soluble in warm water, 
and it possesses two hundred and thirty times 
the sweetening power of the best cane or beetroot 
sugar. One part of this saccharine dissolved in 
ten thousand parts of water produces a solution 
of a distinctly sweet taste. its known combi- 
nations have a sweet taste. A substance to which 
the name ‘dextro-saccharine’ has been given is 
repared by adding one es of saccharine to 

tween one thousand and two thousand parts 
of glucose, and is said to be scarcely distinguish- 
able in taste from ordinary sugar; moreover, it 
is cheaper than real sugar even at the present 
high price of saccharine, namely, fifty shillings a 
_ The bitterest quinine solution, or acid 

ink, is rendered so sweet by the addition of a 
small portion of saccharine, that not the least 
trace of the bitter principle of the acid can be 
tasted, 

The all-important question to the public, and 
especially to those interested in the manufacture 
of sugar, is—Will saccharine supply the place of 
sugar? The answer, so far as can at present be 
judged, is, that it will. It possesses many advan- 
tages over sugar. It is very stable, and not sub- 
ject to influences which produce mould and decay. 

n small quantities, it has no injurious effect on 
the human system, but passes unchanged through 
it, This is of considerable importance to diabetic 


patients and others on whom sugar acts detri- 
mentally. It possesses moderately strong anti- 
septic powers. This would be taken advantage 
of in jams, preserves, and such like; moreover, 
jams could be made to consist almost entirely of 
fruit instead of containing, as at present, so large 
a proportion of sugar. Although, at fifty shillings 
a pound, it is cheaper than sugar, this price will 
probably be considerably reduced when the manu- 
factory started some time ago in Germany makes 
its output felt in the market—probably, indeed, 
before this reaches the eyes of our readers. 

The sugar industries in this country have 
during recent at suffered so severely from 
competition and the ‘bounty’ system, that the 
entrance of saccharine into the field of competi- 
tion might prove the last straw on the camel’s 
back. They certainly are not in so prosperous a 
condition as to view with equanimity the addition 
of this saccharine to the already long list of 
competitors. Any check on the home industries 
would be felt with increased effect on the sugar 
plantations. To what extent capital and labour 
would suffer, it is difficult to surmise. It is 
rather a strange coincidence that the sugar planta- 
tions should, by the discovery of coal-tar sac- 
charine, be threatened at the same time as 
another important industry—the cinchona planta- 
tions—is threatened by the invention of an arti- 
ficial method of preparing sulphate of quinine. 

Having said so much about the properties of 
coal-tar saccharine, a few words about the pre- 
paration and the discovery may be desirable, in 
order to satisfy a very natural curiosity to know 
more about so remarkable a substance. The con- 
stituent of coal-tar from which saccharine has 
been prepared is called toluene. Toluene is 
obtained by distilling coal-tar, and collecting 
the portion which distils between the tempera- 
tures of one hundred and ten and one hundred 
and twenty degrees centigrade. It is a colour- 
less, mobile liquid. The first step in the process 
of manufacture is to convert toluene into toluene- 
mono-sulphonic acid. This is done by heating 
toluene with concentrated sulphuric acid at a 
temperature not exceeding that of boiling water. 
The excess of sulphuric acid must then be removed 
by the addition of chalk, subsequent filtration, 
and addition of carbonate of soda. The second 
step is the preparation of toluene-sulphonic- 
chlorides. This is done by the action of phos- 
phoric pentachloride on the dry residue obtained 
on evaporating the filtrate containing the sodium 
salts. Certain —— have again to be got 
rid of. Two chlorides are produced in this 
operation—the one solid, and the other liquid. 
Only the latter is suitable for the production of 
saccharine. The third step is the formation of 
ortho-toluene-sulphamide. This is done by mix- 
ing the liquid with solid ammonium carbonate, 
and steaming. The fourth and final step yields 
saccharine. The last product (ortho-toluene-sul- 
phamide) is oxidised by aa of potash, 
and the saccharine thus formed is separated from 
the materials with which it is mixed by precipi- 
tation by means of dilute mineral acids. 

No less interesting is the account of the dis- 
covery given by the American Analyst, after an 
interview with the discoverer, Dr Constantine 
Fahlberg. No words can be so graphic as his 
own. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘it was partly by accident, 
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and partly by study. I had worked a long time 
upon the compound radicals and substitution 
products of coal-tar, and had made a number of 
scientific discoveries that are, so far as I know, 
of no commercial value. One evening, I was so 
interested in my laboratory that I forgot about 
supper until quite late, and then rushed off for 
a meal without stopping to wash my hands. I 
sat down, broke a _— of bread, and put it 
to my lips. It tasted unspeakably sweet. I did 
not ask why it was so, probably because I thought 
it was some cake or sweetmeat. I rinsed m 
mouth with water, and dried my moustache with 
my napkin, when, to my surprise, the napkin 
tasted sweeter than the bread. Then I was 
puzzled. I again raised my goblet and, as fortune 
would have it, applied my mouth where my 
fingers had eonshed it before. The water seemed 
sirup. It flashed upon me that I was the cause 
of the singular universal sweetness, and I accord- 
ingly tasted the end of my thumb, and found 
that it surpassed any confectionery I had ever 
eaten. I saw the whole thing at a glance. I 
had discovered or made some coal-tar substance 
which had out-sugared sugar. I dropped my 
supper and ran back to the laboratory. There, 
in my excitement, I tasted the contents of 
every beaker and evaporating dish on the table. 
Luckily for me, none contained any corrosive or 
poisonous liquid. One of them contained an 
impure solution of saccharine. On this I worked 
then for weeks and months until I had deter- 
mined its chemical composition, its characteristics 
and reactions, and the best modes of making it 
scientifically and commercially,’ 

Saccharine is not the first grand chemical dis- 
covery which has been made wholly or partially 
by accident. Whatever its future may ' com- 


enter it its discovery must undoubtedly be 
regarded as one of the grandest triumphs of 
chemistry. 


It is not a little surprising, too, that the same 
coal-tar from which so many wonderful and useful 
substances have been obtained should be a glut 
in the market. It barely fetches twopence a 
gallon. But the cause of this excessive supply 
of tar is the enormously increased consumption of 
gas, and more gas means more tar. 

According to a recent estimate, the amount 
of tar produced during 1886 fell little short of 
one hundred and six million gallons. The demand 
is not equal to this enormous supply; and 
gas-makers are at a loss to know what to do 
with the excess. Various proposals have been 
made. Some persons recommend the destruction 
of thirty per cent. of the tar, in order to keep 
up the price of the remainder; others say 
that the best plan is to reduce the production 
by increasing the temperature at which the coal 
is distilled. Neither of these is likely to be 
adopted. But the utilisation of tar for firing 
in furnaces is likely to meet with more favour. 
Liquid fuel is for many reasons growing more 
popular with engineers and manufacturers. Tar 
1s a very good liquid fuel. It gives out so much 
heat on combustion, that only the best Welsh 
silica fire-bricks can stand it; but if the supply 
be carefully regulated and proper attention paid 
to the damper, tar is not more destructive than 
any other form of fuel. It is also more eco- 
nomic than coal at their present prices. But 


the amount of tar used for fuel does not at 
present amount to more than one per cent. on 
the total produce, and the question, ‘What to do 
with our tar?’ still remains a puzzle to our 
gas-manufacturers, who, doubtless, would gladly 
welcome the discovery of some other substances 
like saccharine. 


TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. III.—TOLD BY EMMELINE BURT. 


You have already heard all about my dear Will’s 
unhappy and unfortunate adventure in a railway 
carriage—how he was robbed of a bag of money 
belonging to the bank while on his way to 
Thorpdale, and what were the reasons which 
induced him to leave England and join his 
cousin in Australia. It now devolves upon me 
to take up and continue the narrative from the 
point where he left off. 

At the time of Will’s departure, my position 
was that of governess in a certain family in 
Yorkshire. Six months later my engagement 
there came to an end, and I was compelled to 
look out for another situation. Fortunately, I 
was not long in obtaining one. My new engage- 
ment was to superintend the education of the two 
youthful daughters of Sir Francis Clavison, a 
wealthy baronet, who resided at a place called 
Normanfield, about sixty miles from London. 
Sir Francis had not always been so rich as he 
was now; he owed the chief part of his wealth 
to his wife, the daughter of an iron-master in 
the north of England. Lady Clavison was a very 
handsome woman, with imperious manners, but 
a kind heart. 

Sir Francis was a good-looking, indolent, well- 
bred nonentity, whom nothing could rouse into 
action. Figuratively speaking, he yawned through 
life with his hands in his pockets, interfering 
with no one, and only asking not to be inter- 
fered with in return. 

One of the most important members of the 
family circle at Normanfield, and one who was 
treated with much consideration, was Mr Primley, 
a wealthy bachelor of sixty-eight, and Lady Cla- 
vison’s uncle. A suite of rooms in one wing 
of the mansion was set apart for his sole use ; 
and however full of guests the rest of the house 
might be, his apartments were never intruded 
upon. Here he led a quiet, almost solitary life, 
seldom taking any of his meals with the family, 
and never being seen at all when there were 
visitors. He was one of the shyest of mortals, 
and I had been three months at Normanfield 
before I had exchanged half-a-dozen words with 
him. Mr Primley had a library of several thou- 
sand volumes, and, after his own fashion, might 
be considered a great student. He was a Fellow 
of two or three learned Societies, the meetings 
of which he occasionally attended in London ; 
and he was generally engaged on a ~ for one 
or another of them, which was destined ulti- 
mately to find its way into the printed Trans- 
actions of the particular Society for whose 
edification it had been written, and there, with 
many more of its congeners, be buried and for- 
gotten. 
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It was scarcely to be expected that so devoted 
and assiduous a student as Mr Primley, especially 
now that his eyes no longer served him as well 
as they once had done, should be able to dis- 

with the services of an amanuensis. In 
io, the office in question was filled by 
a lady—a certain Mrs Mumby—a widow, appa- 
rently about fifty years of age. Mrs Mumby’s 
duties were multifarious. She had not merely 
to conduct her employer’s correspondence—he 
was a terrible man for letter-writing—but to 
hunt up references, verify authorities, and tran- 
scribe Primley’s into something 
that the printer would be able to set up without 
having to tear his hair in the process. She also 
read to him by the hour together, when the 
more arduous he of the day were over. 

As a matter of course, my life at Normanfield 
was a very lonely one as far as companionshi 


-and pathy were concerned ; it could not we 


be otherwise. But I had no lack of books to 
fall back upon, having the free run of the library ; 
then, outdoors, there were the great sunny spaces 
of the k to ramble about in, which the deer 
ev ortnight brought a bright, cheery letter 
again and again, so that I knew each of them 
by heart long before the time the next one was 
due. Dear boy! he always wrote in good Lg. 
and seemed to like his new mode of life far 
better than he had ever liked his old one. At 
a. of course, he was merely learning his 
usiness; by-and-by, he hoped to begin in a 
way on his own account. Whenever my 
spirits a little, and they did sometimes, 
whenever the way seemed long and the burden 
heavy, I sat down in my room, and taking out 
Will’s bundle of letters, I read them through from 
inning to end. In such cases I found them 
to act like the finest tonic in the world. Punctu- 
ally every fortnight, my answers, such as they 
were, went ing across the ocean. My quiet 
mode of life left me very little to write about, 
and often my epistles seemed to me scarcely 
worth the postage; but if Will had the art of 
reading between the lines, he must have known 
how dearly I loved him. 

All this time, no clue had been forthcomin 
to the trators of the audacious robbery o 
which it had been the victim, nor, after so 
long a period, did it seem probable that there 
ever would be. And yet, how often in life it 
happens, when things seem the most hopeless, 
that unseen Powers are working for us by devious 
paths of which we know nothing ! 

I had been about nine or ten months at 
Normanfield, when Mrs Mumby died suddenly 
after only two days’ illness, e were given to 
understand that poor Mr Primley was discon- 
solate, and wandered about his rooms bewailing 
his loss, and murmuring that he should never 
find any one who would be to him what his 
‘devoted Mumby’ had been. Before a week was 
over, an advertisement was inserted in the Times; 
and two days later Lady Clavison and her uncle 
went up to London together. It was on Tuesday 
they went, and they did not return till Friday, 
when it was noticed that Mr Primley’s placid 
cheerfulness seemed to have quite come back to 
him. Next day, it was whispered that Mrs 


Mumby’s successor was to arrive in the course of 
the following week. 

My informant in this and a score of other 
matters—for my position in the household was 
to a certain extent an isolated one—was Mrs 
Case, the housekeeper, an elderly personage of 
ponderous build and stately manners, who had 
taken quite a liking to me on account of some 
fancied resemblance I bore to a daughter whom 
she had lost many years before. When the day’s 
labours were at an end both for her and me, 
Mrs Case would generally trot up-stairs to m 
room and entertain me for half an hour wi 
the gossip of the day; and thus it fell out that 
I came to be acquainted with many matters 
respecting which I should otherwise have known 
nothing. 

It was on the Thursday evening following, 
as Mrs Case entered my room, that she said 
to me: ‘Well, my dear, she’s come at last, and 
I can’t say that I like her.’ 

‘Who is it that has come, Mrs Case, and why 
don’t you like her?’ 

‘Why, who should it be but poor dear Mumby’s 
successor ; and I don’t like her because I don’t,’ 
answered the old lady sturdily, as she deposited 
herself in the easy-chair, which was drawn up 
to the fire in readiness for her. 

a she young and pretty?’ I ventured to 


‘She is neither one nor the other. She is 
forty, if she’s a day; and if anybody ever told 
her she was good-looking, the truth was not in 
them.’ 

‘Have you spoken to her?’ 

‘O yes, I’ve spoken to her. When the fly 
drove up to the door, and I was told who was 
in it, I sent Susan Cott to show her to her 
rooms—the same two rooms Mrs Mumby used 
to occupy—but it seems that Susan was not good 
enough for madam, and she asked to see me. 
As, of course, I could not go to her, she was 
obliged to come to me. She was very polite 
and soft-spoken, I must say; but for all that, 
I took a dislike to her the moment I set eyes 
on her. I can’t tell why, I’m sure; I onl 
know that I did; maybe it’s instinct. Well, 
she wanted this and that alteration made in her 
rooms: the writing-desk to be placed between 
the two windows, the position of the bed al 
and so on. I promised all she asked; and as 
she was so excessively polite to me, I could not 
be otherwise than excessively polite in return; 
but for all that, we hate each other like cat 
and dog; it did not take either of us long to 
find that out. You should have seen the evil 
look in her eyes, although there was a smile 
on her lips, when she bid me good afternoon 
and left the room. A dangerous woman, my 
dear. I wonder where she came from?’ 

‘Did you ascertain her name ?’ 

‘It’s rather an uncommon name—Mrs Ion. 
I don’t know that I ever heard it before.’ 

What Mrs Case had told me with regard to 
the newcomer made but little impression on my 
mind at the time, and our duties were so diverse 
that it was not likely she and I would ever 
be brought much into contact. I think she had 
been nearly a fortnight at Normanfield before 
I ewen saw her, and then only in the dusk of 
evening. We met on the staircase, stared at each 
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other for a moment, and that was all. Meeting 
only by that dim light, we should scarcely have 
—— each other again. 

Of my two pupils, ae the elder, was now 
close upon twelve years old. In honour of her 
birthday, Lady Clavison decided to give a juvenile 
ball; but before the arrival of the youngsters, 
there was to be a little dinner-party, strictly 
en famille, to which both Mrs Ion and I were 
Of course I knew quite well that I 
should be called upon to play the dance-music 
afterwards ; but I did not mind that. It would 
be a pleasant interlude in the somewhat stagnant 
round of my daily existence. 

When I entered the drawing-room on the 
evening in question, ow to going in to 
dinner, I found a gentleman in conversation with 
Mr Primley whom I had never seen or heard 
of before. Lady Clavison, who happened to be 
in one of her gracious moods, introduced him 
to me as ‘my brother, Mr Bruton.’ He was a 
resolute-eyed, masterful-looking man, but with 
an exceedingly pleasant smile, and the moment 
he spoke to me I felt that I should like him. 
He took the head of the table at dinner, he and 
Mr Primley being the only gentlemen present. 
Sir Francis was in one of his hipped moods, and 
did not appear. 

As it aes, I was placed at table exactly 
opposite Mrs Ion, who glided in at the last 
moment with a few whispered words of apology 
to her ladyship. Her dress was of black satin, 
relieved by a Tittle lace here and there—all in 
very good taste. There was a stand of ferns 
between her and me, which partially hid us from 
each other, and for a little while I made no 
attempt to gratify my curiosity with regard to 
her. By-and-by Lady Clavison addre some 
question to her, and as she bent forward to reply 
to it, I raised my eyes, and for the first time. 
I had a clear view of her face. I could not 
repress a start the moment my eyes rested on 
her. ‘I have seen her before, but when and 
where?’ I whispered to myself. It was a puzzle 
that occupied my thoughts for the next ten 
minutes, but without bringing any solution. Her 
face had been in profile when she was speaking 
to Lady Clavison; but when next I had an 
opportunity of observing her, she was looking 
across the table, and our eyes met. Then it was 
I saw something which caused a light to flash 
suddenly across my mind, and for a moment 
or two left me almost breathless, Without seeing 
more of her than her profile, I had seemed 
vaguely to — her; but now that her face 
was turned full towards me, now that I saw, 
about a quarter of an inch below the left corner 
of her mouth, a small brown mole, I knew in 
an instant who it was of whom she had put me 
so strangely in mind—it was of the elder of the 
two women who was a fellow-traveller with 
Will on that memorable night when he was so 
cruelly robbed ! 

- As, however, I had never set 
woman-in question, it becomes needful to exp 
how it came to that I was so immediatel 
struck by the close and singular likeness which 
existed between her and the Mrs Ion who was 
now sitting opposite me. 

I don’t think Will has mentioned the fact in 
his narrative, but he has the pleasant gift of 
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being able, with a few apparently careless strokes 
of his pen or pencil, to sketch a faithful and un- 
mistakable likeness, or a good-natured caricature, 
of any one whose features, or personal peculiarities, 
circumstances, or his own artistic instinct, render 
him desirous of reproducing. Thus, as he and 
I sat together one day in the wood at Crutchley 
Priory, our talk at the time being chiefly about 
the robbery, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, 
and proceeded then and there to make three or 
four pencil sketches of the two women whom he 
had such bitter cause to remember. The sketch 
of the younger woman, as a matter of course, 
was of a very indefinite character, seeing that 
the whole of the upper part of her face had 
been hidden by her veil, and that there was 
nothing distinctive about the rest of her features, 
or any peculiarity of dress or appearance which 
would tend towards her identification at an 
subsequent time. But with the elder woman it 
was different. The strongly defined but some- 
what irregular aquiline features, the prominent 
cheek-bones, the eyes deep set in their orbits, 
the two protruding, wolfish-looking teeth, the 
three flat gray curls on each side of her fore- 
head, and the mole below the left corner of her 
mouth—were each and all distinctive features 
which lent themselves readily to the sketcher’s 
art. When we rose to go, I asked Will to give 
me the paper. I had often looked at it since, 
and at the present time it was locked up in my 
desk up-stairs. 
After eyeing me for a few moments, as if 
mentally taking my measure, Mrs Ion turned 
her attention elsewhere; but I, on the contrary, 
was so interested, that I scarcely noticed ro 
thing that was going forward around me. e 
stand of ferns was between us; but by sitting 
as upright as possible, I could see her between 
the fronds ; while, unless she should fix her eyes 
directly on me, she would scarcely notice that 
she was being so closely observed. As far as 
features were concerned, the likeness between 
Mrs Ion and the face in Will’s sketch was an 
exceedingly remarkable one. The aquiline nose, 
the high cheek-bones, and the mole on her chin, 
all were the same ; but, on the other hand, there 
were two striking discrepancies, which would seem 
to point to the fact of the likeness between the 
two women being nothing more than a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence, Will had described his 
fellow-traveller as a woman apparently about 
fifty years old, with hair that was unmistakably 
gray ; whereas Mrs Ion could not be more than 
thirty-eight or forty, and her hair, which she 
wore in plain bands, was of a glossy black with- 
out a gray thread init. Then, again, where were 
the two long protruding teeth which formed 
such a marked Satuse in the appearance of the 
other woman? Mrs Ion’s teeth were as regular 
and unremarkable as my own; but it was just 
ossible that the dentist might be answerable 
r that. The longer I looke 
puzzled and disquieted I became. 
There was another feature of the affair which 
did not fail to present itself to me. Mrs Ion’s 
position at Normanfield was that of amanuensis 
and secretary to a gentleman of lite tastes— 
a scholar and an antiquary ; presumably, there- 
fore, she was a person of some culture 
and considerable educational endowments. That 
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being the case, how was it 7 to connect 
such a woman, even in thought, with the bare- 
faced, vulgar theft of a bag of money from a 
railway carriage? While, to go a step farther, 
it seemed incredible that Mrs Ion should have 
obtained her present situation had not her testi- 
monials been of the most unimpeachable kind. 
No; the likeness between the two women, start- 
ling though it was, could not possibly be any- 
thing more than a coincidence. 

I all but settled this point in my mind, 
not perhaps entirely to my own satisfaction, but 
because no other conclusion seemed feasible, when 
I suddenly remembered one important factor 
in the problem, which up to that moment I had 

uite overlooked. More than once in our talks 
about the robbery, Will had made mention of 
the little finger of the elder woman’s right hand 
as being so much out of proportion with her 
other fingers; it was a peculiarity that had at 
once struck his quick artistic eye, which nothin 
out of the common in any one’s appearance seeme 
to escape. My heart began to beat with painful 
quickness as soon as I realised the fact that here 
at least was a test which ought to turn my doubts 
into proof positive or dispel them for ever. If 
a certain malformation of one of Mrs Ion’s 
fingers existed a year ago, it must exist at the 
present time: nothing could be more evident 
than that. 

I now became far less anxious to scan Mrs Ion’s 
features than to obtain an unimpeded view of 
her hands; but for some time that was impossible, 
hidden from me as they were by the stand of 
ferns. Chance, however, favoured me when 
dessert was put on the table. Mrs Ion reached 
forward with her right hand to select an apricot 
from the dish. One glance was enough: she 
was the woman ! 

How I got ae the rest of the evening, 
I scarcely know. played the dance music 
mechanically, and rs and romped between 
times with some of the little ones. Uncle 
Primley only stayed while the children danced 
their first quadrille ; and half an hour later, 
Mrs Ion quietly vanished. She went without 
a word having passed between us. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


What droll things are to be met with in 
Gardeners’ Gazettes, or in Half-hours with Horti- 
culture, or in Conservatory Chronicles, or in what- 
ever other blue-apron and pruning-knife journal 
falls under the non-technical eye! Here is a 

p into one of them, just to show its fruits of 
earning and flowers of speech. In it, we read 
of an orchard-house in full swing; of a stage in 
a conservatory ; of melons having a collar; of a 
primula getting a habit; of gloxinias wanting a 
shift ; of all plants requiring to be dressed ; of 
peaches forming elbows ; of potatoes having well- 
ripened eyes ; of currants having spurs; of pines 
wanting hot-water pipes under their beds; of 
specimens being starved to rest ; of roses being 
impatient ; of sap being inclined to rush away ; 
of azaleas not liking tobacco-smoke ; of figs 
running riot; of grapes that can stand sulphur- 
fumes, that are well out of the way, that are 
no end of trouble, that may not be left to them- 
selves, that will not be hurried, that can get 
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rusty, that are gross-habited, that dislike to be 
buried, that refuse to be finished off, that rob one 
another, stone themselves, have warts, and can 
colour, and swell, and bleed, and start! Gar- 
deners, also, are directed to do dreadful deeds. 
They are to pinch the bines, to stake the carna- 
tions, to strike veronicas, to behead winter greens, 
to turn out bouvardias, to reduce climbers, put 
endive into cold-pits, prick out celery, and stick 
age ! The territories in which all this is to 
e done are as uninviting as possible. They are 
full, so we read, of red spiders, green-fly, ear- . 
wigs, mealy-bugs, wireworm, caterpillars, carrot | 
grubs, onion maggots, mildew, snails, ants, slugs, 
scale, club, and cats. Nor are the weapons with 
which war is to be waged against these, any 
sweeter to the imagination. Gardeners are to 
arm themselves with clay, tar, chalk, soot, lime, x 
bran, sulphur, sweet oil, wood-ashes, gas lime, : 
resin, soap suds, soft soap, nicotine soap, tobacco } 
dust, tobacco paper, guano, quassia, paraffin, helle- - 
bore powder, fir-tree oil, brewers’ grains, and red- 
lead. In such perpetual battle against garden 
pests—as they are called—the one pleasant I 
thought is that all seems to be greatly in favour u 
of the gardener. t 
it 
‘REPARABIT CORNUA PH@BE’* 0 
An yes! the moonlight comes again ; a 
Tweed still flows on by holm and hollow; a 
But gone is Harden’s warrior train, t 
Nor longer they the raid shall follow. : 
The glad free life of bygone years 
Scarce lingers save in Border story ; a 
No wandering minstrel moves to tears, a 
Or thrills with tales of battle’s glory ; t 
t 
And, when the mystic twilight falls, v 
No wind of eve o’er moorlands blowing, s 
Bears echo from the elfin halls, v 
Or weirder song than Yarrow’s flowing. l 
a 
No Thomas by the Eildon Tree i 
Hears bells on fairy bridles ringing ; Vv 
On Carterhaugh no glamourie ; a 
Of other years the streams are singing. F 
All gone : yet o’er the gulf of Time : 
We stretch out hands of love and sorrow, b 
And tune our ears to ballad rhyme, 
Some cadence from of old to borrow. Y 
When Vesper, star that maidens love, n 
Far in the fading west is gleaming, y 
Those Border songs our spirits move, tl 
And lull us into blissful dreaming, g 
tl 
And still in Yarrow’s haunted vale, Ww 
Like dew upon our dry hearts falling, al 
Come memories borne upon the gale, y 
Sweet thoughts ‘ too deep for tears’ recalling. b 
James WILKIE, sl 
* Ancient motto of the Scotts of Harden. ; 
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